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but now it is taken up with the zeal of a crusade, and great encouragement 
is offered to all the French-Canadians who are ready and willing to settle in 
New England ; and to all appearance Quebec is brought down bodily with 
its parish, its church, its presbytery, its convent, and parochial school, and 
planted at the centres of New England life, without the slightest idea of ad- 
justing anything in its system to the new conditions which surround it. The 
people are looked after by the parochial clergy and by itinerant priests, and 
every effort is made to hold them to their traditional faith, their native 
language, and all their characteristic ideas and habits. 

The religions associations of these people are distinctly arranged to keep 
them closely together. Their motto is, "Notre Religion, Notre hangue, et 
Nos Moeurs." There are 210 of these societies in New England, with 30,540 
members. The rule is that each member must be a French-Canadian, speak 
the French language, and belong to the Roman Catholic Church. They can- 
not belong to any society that the Church does not approve of. They may be 
loyal to the government of the United States, but their hearts must remain 
true to their first loves, their own nationality, and to the customs, traditions, 
aspirations, and faith in which they have been bred as French- Canadians. 
They are a solid French unit under the control of their priest3, a body that 
can be employed for political as well as ecclesiastical purposes, and with a 
distinctly religious end in view. They come from a stock that has the in- 
herent power to root out and overcome other races — the Scandi- 
navian stock that created Normandy in France, and that has the power t«o 
change New England into New Franca when it can send Its roots down into 
the soil. They represent the same stock that has led in racial contests in the 
old world through many centuries. Their characteristic qualities are seen 
with distinctness in parishes and in districts in Canada to-day, and it is these 
people whom the priests have inspired with the idea that their children are 
to be men of destiny, and that their mission is to make the peaceful conquest 
of New England in the generations of the future. While we do not wish to 
be alarmists, it cannot be denied that Dr. Smyth makes out a strong case, 
and that the dangers which threaten New England, if not immediate, are 
much more serious than one would like to confess. The solidity and the 
power to march like a regiment into the heart of the country make these 
people formidable, and so long as they are able to reject the English lan- 
guage and the public school, they will be beyond the influences which will 
make them the right kind of American citizens. 

Julius H. Ward. 

ORIENTAL PILGKIMAGES AND CHOLERA. 
There has been recently issued from the government printing office a 
volume of 945 pages, a "Keport on Cholera in Europe and India," by Dr. Ed- 
ward O. Shakespeare, who was appointed a special United States Commis- 
sioner in 1885 to go abroad and " make investigation of the causes, progress, 
and proper prevention and cure" of cholera. Not in the way of criticism upon 
this excellent report, but rather as a corollary to it and to previous literature 
on the spread of cholera, I offer some suggestions. T wo facts are noteworthy: 
(1). From the earliest history of the disease, whenever it has entered any 
country outside of India, cholera could be traced back to its home in Bengal. 
(2). Whenever it has invaded Western Asia, Africa, Europe, or North or 
South America, it has been traceable to pilgrims and their usual routes of 
travel to and from their pilgrimages to Mecca, Hurdwar, Meschid and 
Kiev. Six times in seventy years has cholera gone out of Bengal and spread 
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to Europe by the two great pilgrim routes. These two routes axe : (1). From 
Calcutta and other parts of Bengal up the Ganges to the sacred city of Hurd- 
war, on the direct land route to the Caspian and Black seas and the Rus- 
sian frontier. (2). From Bengal through India to Bombay and thence to 
Mecca. Given an outbreak of cholera at Hurdwar or at Mecca and the 
civilized world is endangered for from one to five years. 

We know that cholera has never originated anywhere else than in In- 
dia ; that it has never been carried from India to Europe by the direct 
water route ; that it has never appeared in America until after Europe was 
infected ; and that every infection of Egypt, Europe, and America is tracea- 
ble to infected pilgrims from India. The land route of cholera to Europe is 
from Calcutta and other parts of Bengal up the Ganges to Hurdwar, at the 
source of the river at the base of the Himalaya Mountains. At least half a 
million people— mostly pilgrims— are at Hurdwar in April of each year, and 
about 3,000,000 every twelfth year. 

To Meschid, the holy city of Persia, west of Herat, during eight months 
of the year, pilgrims come by tens of thousands from India and Afghanistan, 
Turkey in Asia, the Caucasus, the shores of the Black and the Caspian seas, 
and from all over Persia. The Indian pilgrims take the land route via Hurd. 
war, Cabal, and Herat, or the land and water route via the Persian Gulf and 
across Persia. To Mecca go pilgrims from all parts of Northern Africa, 
from points in Southeastern Europe, from Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Pal- 
estine, Arabia, India, Buchara, and other Oriental points. Between Bengal 
and Europe, then, there are three centres of infection, each one, so to 
speak, a cholera metropolis. 

In 1826 cholera spread out of its endemic area in Bengal. Going through 
Afghanistan and Persia it reached Orenburg, to the north of the Caspian 
Sea, in 1829, and thence entered Russia, where it raged in 1830. In 1831 pil- 
grims carried it from India to Mecca, where it killed about half the pil- 
grims. Beturning pilgrims carried it to Alexandria and Constantinople, 
whence it was carried to St. Petersburg, Sweden, Hamburg, and Northern 
Europe. In 1832 it entered France, causing 120,000 deaths, crossed to Eng- 
land and Ireland, and was sent to Quebec in five ships from London, Liv- 
erpool, Cork, Limerick, and Dublin. 

In 1840-41 cholera went with a British force from Calcutta to China. 
Spreading through the Chinese and Burmese empires in 1841, 1842, and 1843, 
it passed westward through Kashgar to Buchara in 1843 and 1844, and on to 
Cabul. From Cabul it reached Russia, went through Europe, and appeared 
at Sunderland, England, in October, 1843. It was already in France, and 
from Havre it arrived at Staten Island on the "New York" on December 
2, 1848, and at New Orleans on the " Swanton," from Havre, on December 
11. On December 20 it reached Memphis by steamer, remained partly quies- 
cent till spring, when it spread over the Mississippi Valley and to California. 

In 1849-50 cholera was very fatal in Bengal, and extended to the Pun- 
jaub and into the central provinces. Following the two routes it extended 
from Bombay and the Punjaub into Persia and Arabia in 1851-52-53. It 
claimed 11,000 victims in Teheran, and entered Russia by the Caspian Sea 
route. Carried to Egypt by pilgrims, it went to Messina, where it caused 
12,000 deaths ; to France, 114,000 deaths ; and to England, 16,000 deaths. In 
1854 some emigrant ships carried it from Europe to New York, whence it 
extended over a part of the United States and Canada. The fourth epi- 
demic that reached this country left Bengal in 1882-63. Carried from Bom- 
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bay to the shores pf the Ked Sea by pilgrims, i t broke out among the pilgrims 
at Mecca in December, 1864 Returning pilgrims carried it to Egypt. It 
broke out at Alexandria in May, 1865, whence it was carried to Europe. In 
1866 it reached Halifax and New York, from which places it spread. 

The great twelfth-year Juggernaut epidemic of 1841 had scarcely abated 
when the equally great Hurdwar epidemic of 1843 occurred. In 1844 
cholera was in Afghanistan, and in May, 1845, it was at Kandahar, taking 
300 lives a day. It reached Cabul in June and Herat in July. In February, 
1846, it was carried to Meschid, whence it went east and west through 
Persia, following the great roads, reaching Astrabad in May and Teheran in 
June. Both in 1831 and in 1816 cholera appeared just at the time when 
pilgrims were flocking from all sides. Following the west coast of the 
Caspian Sea in November, 1846, it invaded the same towns as in 1823 and 
1831. Here it remained until March, 1847, when it reappeared on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea. In May it was among the Cossacks, and then invaded 
Russia via Kherzon, at the mouth of the Dneiper. 

Few have a definite idea of the destruction caused by cholera. In 
Egypt in 1883 it caused from 30,000 to 50,000 deaths in three months. 
Going to France it claimed 15,000 victims in 1884-86 ; Spain lost 180,000 people 
in 1884-85; Italy about 50,000 in 1884-87. The epidemic cost Europe about 
250,000 people and about $500,000,000, according to Dr. Shakespeare. 

For two years cholera, brought to Jeddah and Mecca by pilgrims, and 
distributed through El Hedjaz, had threatened Egypt. Both in 1881 and in 
1882 it had followed and preyed upon Egyptian pilgrims on their return from 
Mecca. And Dr. Shakespeare, after carefully weighing all the evidence, 
concludes that "although it has been extremely difficult to absolutely trace 
the outbreak of cholera at Damietta in June of 1883 to direct introduction 
from India, there can be no reasonable doubtthat such was its origin." It is 
generally stated that this epidemic first appeared in Europe at Toulon in 
1884. But a report to the Department of State by the U. S. Consul at Mar- 
seilles leaves but little doubt that cholera was imported into that city 
directly from Egypt in 1883, and that its presence was successfully concealed 
until after the Toulon outbreak in 1884 and an investigation. It is possible 
that it was carried from Marseilles to Toulon in 1834. In November, 1886, it 
was carried from Genoa to Buenos Ayi'es, whence it spread to Chili, and in 
December from Italy to Montevideo. In the autumn of 1887 it was brought to 
New York on some French steamer from Marseilles, which had taken on 
emigrants at Naples, but efficient sanitary measures saved the country. Yet 
the germs might have been brought from Marseilles or Toulon before the 
presence of cholera was recognized or admitted in those cities. Or it might 
have been brought directly from Egypt in the winter or spring of 1883. 

It is beyond human possibility to put India in good sanitary condition 
in any reasonable time, and to make the pilgrims observe the commonest 
rules of .hygiene and cleanliness would require two soldiers for each pilgrim. 
The most riotous imagination could scarcely exaggerate the filth of India 
and Egypt and of the Hindoo and Mohammedan pilgrims, for when people 
use the same water for bathing, washing soiled clothes, and drinking, 
they are scarcely ripe for moral suasion. So long as the pilgrimages con- 
tinue Europe and this country will be endangered and will be visited by 
cholera, in spite of the millions of dollars spent in precautionary measures. 
These millions should be spent in a definite and efficient manner. 

Peoria, 111. William G. Eggleston, M. D. 



